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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


COMES OF AGE 


WHEN Mark Twain was erroneously reported 
to have died he made the dry comment, “Re- 
ports of my death have been grossly exagger- 
ated.” 

The aneedote is peculiarly descriptive of the 
present situation in Progressive education. We 
have read obituaries and funeral orations glee- 
fully lamenting the death of a movement in edu- 
cation by those who are getting great enjoyment 
by saying, “I told you so.” One is reminded of 
the predictions confidently made about the sur- 
cease of the Republican Party after the spec- 
tacular defeat of Candidate Alf M. Landon in 
1936. In both instances the opponents were 
overhasty in their wishful thinking. 

If one will take the trouble to examine the 
facts which influenced the rise of the Progressive 
education movement it is not difficult to discover 
that there was ample reason for it. The dead 
hand of tradition had been heavily laid on edu- 
cational method for too long a time. The Amer- 
ican people were proud of their progressivism 
in all matters except education; in this area the 
people had done little or no thinking, leaving 
such matters to the proper authorities. This 
indifference had inexorably led to a “do-nothing- 
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to-upset-the-applecart” policy among educators. 
Here and there one could listen to a few voices 
raised in protest, but the American people were 
too busy building an empire, creating big busi- 
ness enterprises, fighting a World War, becom- 
ing a world power, to pay much attention to 
what was happening to their children. 

Schools had gone blythely on their tranquil 
way, using methods and subject matter that had 
grown venerable with age. Lack of criticism 
and an atmosphere of security had permitted 
educators to perpetuate their traditional belief 
that the main purpose of school was to pass on 
unchanged the culture heritage of the past. The 
Calvinistic doctrine of original sin still moti- 
vated many teachers’ conception of their job as 
that of driving the devil out of children. Edu- 
cation was considered good so long as it was 
distasteful. 

This uncritical atmosphere in which education 
operated easily led to such simple educational 
practices as that of teaching the children en 
masse to give back to the teacher what he had 
inculeated in their minds, stressing the repeti- 
tive aspects of learning, confusing knowledge 
with wisdom, and conceiving of formal disci- 
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pline of an authoritarian kind as the best prepa- 
ration for a future life of independence and 
self-sufficiency. 

This is not a pretty picture of education. 
Those who oppose the Progressive movement 
will protest that it is not representative. But 
the proof lies in the simple observation of edu- 
cational practices still being carried on in less 
enlightened communities that have not yet heard 
that times have changed. It would be instruc- 
tive for all of us to visit the more remote places 
in America where modern improvements and 
ideas have had little influence. It would make 
crystal clear the great strides forward we have 
made in our educational programs in the past 
25 years. 

In a protest against this intolerable system of 
education, certain voices were raised. Led by 
a few at first, the movement to clean up our 
schools and provide children with a truly edu- 
eative environment gained vigor and many 
worthy advocates. It was clear to them that 
the schools in America were inadequate to the 
task of developing future citizens who would be 
able to contribute to our rapidly developing 
industrial society. Children were individuals 
who deserved some consideration as such. Edu- 
eation had to be concerned with the kinds of 
people it graduated from the schools and not 
merely what these people knew or could recite 
from memory. Research in educational psychol- 
ogy had plainly shown that learning has a physi- 
cal base; experiences which children had in 
school often negated the knowledges they were 
supposed to possess. Facts and information 
were important as long as they were usable; 
knowledge for its own sake would make little 
contribution to the development of individuals 
capable of taking their rightful place in a 
world of practical efficiency. Authoritarian 
control of children’s actions was a poor prepara- 
tion for an adulthood in which the individual 
was supposed to stand on his own feet and 
compete successfully with his contemporaries. 

The revulsion against the unintelligent and 
narrow conception of education in a modern 
world was felt by many educational leaders. 
It was a direct outgrowth of our vigorously 
stimulated idealism immediately following 
World War I. Not only were we going to 
make the world safe for democracy but we were 
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going to raise education to a new pinnacle of 
perfection by a ruthless housecleaning. The 
situation was closely akin to that of a person 
who struggles to open a door that sticks. His 
first few pulls are gentle and persuasive, then 
with mounting vigor he applies increasingly 
greater strength until the door suddenly gives 
way and flings him backward. Thus it was 
with our educational reform. It became fash 
ionable to be critical of school practices. The 
bandwagon was made up, and the calliope began 
its strident song. Suggestions for changes in 
the program of education were glibly given and 
uncritically received. With banners flying and 
bands playing, the bandwagon began its ride. 

Students of American history will concur in 
the judgment that thistendency to go with the 
crowd is a common national characterisic. Any 
number of parallels can be found outside the 
field of education. As a people we have gone 
from one social reform to another, ever hopeful 
of finding a Utopia. In education this eventu- 
ated in the fashion for Progressive education. 
Teachers who had been practicing for years 
suddenly swung over to new ways of dealing 
with children and subject matter in which they 
had no concept of the central purpose and no 
background of experiences with which to under- 
stand. They became sentimental over the dear 
little children and proceeded to spoil them 
shamelessly. 

The excesses in the early days of Progressive 
education led to a predictable reaction. For 
nearly a decade, sensible conservatives hid their 
heads in fear and horror at what was passing 
for education. When the tumult and shouting 
had died down, they timidly asked what it was 
all about. They were told that anybody who 
questioned the rightness of the new methods 
was an old mossback and did not deserve a place 
in the educational sun. It was considered quite 
reprehensible to be a conservative. 

With the return to something like sanity in 
education, the people who had never been in 
sympathy with the movement organized a coun- 
ter-campaign. These people asked if the Pro- 
gressives had considered the ultimate outcomes 
of their proposals. Were they not advocating 
the discarding of many worthy purposes of the 
old school in their enthusiasm for change? 
Were there not some sensible essentials which 
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ran through any defensible educational system? 

We are now in a period of reaction to the 
Progressive cause. Those of us who have lived 
through the early excesses and have retained, 
or regained, our sanity welcome that reaction. 
If for no other reason, it has served to scare 
into their holes the sentimental, shallow-minded, 
uncritical proponents of Progressivism. It is 
our considered judgment that these people never 
did the movement any good, and we were eter- 
nally concerned over their malpractices. The 
decks are now cleared for action; a time has 
come when edueators ean sit down together 
and plan the best educational environment for 
children that it is possible to provide. 

However, it would be false to assume that the 
Progressive movement of the ’20’s and ’30’s is a 
thing of the past. After fairly admitting that 
many ridiculous things were done in its name, 
it seems only sporting to agree that the move- 
ment was not without its virtues. It is true 
that schools were in need of improvement, that 
education was ignoring many of the patently 
apparent findings of educational research. It 
is just as true today as it was when the move- 
ment started. There is grave need for all edu- 
cators who are truly interested in children to 
band together in a united effort to improve our 
schools. 

There are distinct signs that Progressive edu- 
cation is growing up. Antagonists may prop- 
erly celebrate the passing of two phases of 
development—infaney and the growing pains 
of adolescence. Those of us who are still loyally 
identified with the principles of Progressive 
edueation are as firmly convinced as ever of 
the essential rightness of those principles. We 
are disinclined to argue and quarrel; we see 
more value in co-operation with all who want 
to improve education. 

We believe that the early excesses were neces- 
sary in order to make it clear that certain fun- 
damental changes in education are indicated. 
These changes must be in keeping with the 
increasingly expanding fund of information and 
understanding of child development in a demo- 
cratie society. We believe that the point has 
been adequately made that the old-type school 
is no longer to be tolerated. We are satisfied 
to let nature take its course, concentrating on 
intelligent co-operation with all forces and fac- 
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tors which are sincerely trying to make educa- 
tion functionally valuable to children and 
society. 

We are convinced that the school program 
must conform to what has been found out about 
children—whatever that is. In our infancy we 
made the same mistakes to be expected of chil- 
dren; we insisted that our way was right, and 
all who disagreed with us were to be ridiculed 
and scorned. Today we are more concerned 
with substantial proof through tested experience 
and critical analysis. If the facts do not sup- 
port our contentions, it is our theory that must 
be remade. 

We are still the prime advocates of growth— 
moving from where we are at present to some- 
thing which all can agree is better. We see 
that this growth is of necessity a slow process. 
We are not interested any longer in building 
Rome in a day. 

Above all, our greatest claim to maturity is 
the fact that we no longer feel it necessary or 
important to be on the defensive. We rest our 
ease on the facts of child development. We 
are ready to be proved wrong, but we are just 
as insistent that all recognize what has been 
demonstrably proved, and that this recognition 
carry over into the lives children lead in school. 

There is grave need for both antagonists and 
proponents of Progressive education to assess 
the present situation in the light of the best 
thinking we can do. It has been undeniably 
proved that the kind of education provided chil- 
dren will determine the quality of the society 
in which they live. No one in his right mind 
will insist that our present status of social de- 
velopment is such that it needs no implementa- 
tion or improvement. If we clearly reason from 
the facts, we will all agree that something more 
than what we now have is needed. 

A little tolerance and understanding go a 
long way. Not all Progressives are screw-balls, 
completely devoid of all reasoning ability. Not 
every person who wishes to conserve in educa- 
tion that which has proved its value is a narrow- 
minded bigot. All of us want an educational 
program that will profit and improve our so- 
ciety. 

No, Progressive education is not dead. It has 
merely achieved its maturity, a maturity char- 
acterized by a willingness to conciliate, co-oper- 
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ate, grow slowly and surely in a direction that 
will be good, contribute permanently to the wel- 
fare of children. All educators who possess 
these attributes are welcome members of our 
group. Now that the storms have subsided and 
we can plan calmly and sensibly, we are sure 
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that many will agree that the permanent con. 
tribution to education by Progressives has been 
wholesome and desirable. 

We refuse to go to our own funeral until 
it has been more definitely proved that we are 
dead. 





ACTION NOW ON CONSCRIPTION- 
TRAINING URGED BY 14 COL- 
LEGE EXECUTIVES 

FOURTEEN college and university executives, 
in an open letter to President Roosevelt under 
date of February 8, strongly urged immediate 
action on the proposal for peacetime conscrip- 
tion-training, thus offsetting, in some measure at 
least, the position taken by twelve university 
presidents, which was referred to in SCHOOL AND 
Society, February 10. 

The former group express the belief that “the 
judgment of the people is now more sound on 
this issue than it will be after peace is declared,” 
when, as the letter puts it, there will be “a gen- 
eral desire to ‘forget it.’” Furthermore, 

If adopted now, we believe that a sound plan for 
universal military training will enable the United 
States to speak with greater authority at the peace 
table in favor of an international organization to 
enforce peace. ... 

The adoption now... 
. [since] the Congress would always 


involves no perpetual com- 
mitment . . 
have the authority to modify or abrogate the mili- 
tary-training system. 

It is possible that the latter contention was 
intended to silence whatever doubts may have 
been raised by those who have cited the ratifica- 
tion of the Prohibition Amendment in 1918 as 
an example of undesirable wartime legislation. 
The proposed measure, if adopted, would of 
course be a legislative act, not a constitutional 
amendment, and under the circumstances this is 
a distinetion with a very vital difference. 

As twice suggested in this column (January 
13, 27), the effect of the proposed legislation 
in convincing our Allies and other peoples of 
the seriousness of our determination to enforce 
peace seems to be the one justifiable argument 
in favor of action now. 

The letter is signed by the following repre- 
sentatives of the institutions named: John G. 





Bowman, chancellor, University of Pittsburgh; 
Edwin Burdell, director, Cooper Union; Robert 
C. Clothier, president, Rutgers University; Karl 
T. Compton, president, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Thomas S. Gates, chairman of 
the board, University of Pennsylvania; Robert 
L. Johnson, president, Temple University; 
Ernest M. Hopkins, president, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; Stanley King, president, Amherst College; 
William Mather Lewis, president, Lafayette 
College; Charles Seymour, president, Yale Uni- 
versity; Franklin B. Snyder, president, North- 
western University; John J. Tigert, president, 
University of Florida; Levering Tyson, presi- 
dent, Muhlenberg College; B. R. Van Leer, pres- 
ident, Georgia School of Technology.—W. C. B. 


SHOULD A “MUST” DISCIPLINE BE 
MADE A FEATURE OF AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION? 

THE argument that peacetime conscription- 
training will be beneficial because it will provide 
a needed period of discipline for American 
youth has not been emphasized by the military 
authorities. It has appeared frequently, how- 
ever, in lay discussions of the problem, and one 
may reasonably assume that it has been an im- 
portant factor in determining the apparently 
favorable attitude of the public toward a con- 
seription-training program. Fairly typical of 
lay opinion as revealed in the press and over the 
radio are the following quotations from a letter 
to The New York Times by Lloyd M. Crosgrave, 
of Muncie (Ind.), published in that journal, 
February 6: 


. educational and social values should not be 
primary in planning the training. To do so might 
well cause its main purpose to fail to be achieved. 
. . . It seems conceivable, though, that a year of 
‘‘must’’ discipline would be by no means harmful, 
in view of the degree to which it has faded from 
American home and school life. 
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Nor have leaders in education been insensitive 
to the implieations of this argument. For a 
veneration or more, the word, “discipline,” has 
been, to put it mildly, in bad odor in American 
educational theory, and this neglect in all prob- 
ability was an important factor in the reaction 
against Progressivism which so quickly followed 
Pearl Harbor. While educationists, in general, 
show no disposition to accept compulsory mili- 
tary training as a corrective of this neglect, they 
apparently recognize that something must be 
done to offset the criticism. For example, a 
poll of educational editors and other correspond- 
ents by the Educational Press Association justi- 
fied, according to the Edpress News Letter, 
January 15, the following conclusion: 


Edueation’s Number One problem as it faces 
1945 is how to meet intelligently the demand for 
compulsory military training in the United States. 
Almost solidly against European-modeled military 
conscription in peacetime, educators nevertheless 
realize that they must offer a substitute which will 
satisfy militarists. They believe that they have 
that substitute: an enriched, expanded public-school 
program which will build strong bodies, develop 
good citizens, implant skills, form good habits— 
traits needed both in war and in peace. 


Whether this will meet the apparent public 
demand for a “must” discipline remains to be 
seen. Certainly the term, “enriched program,” 
is not new in American education—and, most 
certainly, its past connotations and implications 
have not been even remotely akin to a “must” 
discipline.—W. C. B. 


THE NASCMC ON COMPULSORY 
PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 
THE National Association of Schools and,Col- 
leges of the Methodist Church at a busiriess 
meeting held in Atlantie City, January 9, drew 
up the following resolution: 


The national association . . . is opposed to the 
enactment of any law by the United States Con- 
gress during wartime which would establish com- 
pulsory universal military conscription for peace- 
We request that action on this subject be 
delayed at least until the war is over since we do 
not know what the nature of the peace will be, nor 
can we know now the measure of military needs 
which will confront the country when peace shall 
have been re-established. 

Resolved that copies of this resolution be sent to 


time, 
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the President of the United States, to the secre- 
taries of War and Navy, and to the chairmen of 
the Military and Naval affairs committees of the 
House and Senate of the United States Congress, 


The addresses of the conference will appear 
in the printed minutes of the association. The 
new officers are as follows: M. L. Smith, presi- 
dent, Millsaps College (Jackson, Miss.), presi- 
dent (succeeding Clyde E. Wildman, president, 
De Pauw University); Charles B. Ketcham, 
president, Mount Union College (Alliance, 
Ohio), vice-president; Benjamin F. Schwartz, 
chancellor, Nebraska Wesleyan University (Lin- 
coln), treasurer; and Boyd M. McKeown, secre- 
tary, Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church, Nashville (Tenn.), secretary. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE ON PEACE- 
TIME TRAINING 

Tue staff of Westminster College (Fulton, 
Mo.) at its regular meeting, January 19, passed 
the following resolution regarding compulsory 
peacetime military training: 

That the faculty opposes a decision on this im- 
portant matter prior to the conclusion of the war 
and general demobilization; and 

That this action be communicated to our Con- 
gressmen, our Senators, and the chairmen of the 
military-affairs committees of the House and 
Senate. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER INDORSES 
ODT REQUEST FOR CANCELED 
VACATIONS 

Joun W. StupeBAkeER, U. S. Commissioner of 
Edueation, recently gave his support to the 
Office of Defense Transportation request that 
schools, colleges, and universities forego their 
customary spring vacations this year. “In nor- 
mal times,” said Dr. Studebaker, “travelers are 
made very conscious of college vacation periods. 
Trains and buses out of and into college and 
boarding-school centers are usually crowded at 
the beginning and ending of vacation periods.” 

The fact that few students are able to use 
their own or their parents’ automobiles to get 
from school to their homes and back would mean 
that transportation facilities would be seriously 
overloaded at school and college vacation times. 
Dr. Studebaker added: 


The Office of Defense Transportation is asking 
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organizations to cancel their conventions and all 
individuals to forego all travel not absolutely essen- 
In line with that spirit of reserving travel 
facilities for the Armed Forces and war needs, the 


tial. 


director of the ODT is requesting that spring vaca- 
tions be canceled in schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties which have any considerable numbers of stu- 
dents who live outside the community where the 
institution is located. 

The request seems to me both meritorious and 
practical. Probably 300,000 young people will be 
making spring vacation trips if the usual vacation 
I believe that these young 
people and their parents will be glad to make this 
small sacrifice. 


plans are carried out. 


THE AAUW TO HOLD A “CONVENTION 
WITHOUT TRAVEL” 


THe American Association of University Wo- 
men has issued the following statement, which 
may be suggestive to other national organiza- 
tions the usual meetings of which have been can- 
celed or postponed because of wartime travel 
restrictions : 


A convention without travel will be carried out 
by the American Association of University Women 
to conduct its biennial business and still comply 
with the governmental ban on nonessential assem- 
blies which would tax transportation and hotel 
facilities. 

Having foregone its biennial convention in 1943 
because of travel restrictions, the association has 
not held a convention since before the war. The 
last convention was at Cincinnati in the spring of 
1941. Because of the unprecedented lapse of time 
since any official action has been taken on a na- 
tional scale, the members of the AAUW board de- 
cided at their last meeting that there must be a 
convention this year. An election of officers is long 
past due, and action on the legislative measures 
which the association will indorse in the next two 
critical years is considered essential. 

To accomplish these and other convention func- 
tions without travel, the national association is now 
asking every branch to meet in convention session 
on the same day, May 29, for an inspirational 
program with workshop sessions and convention 
addresses. The latter will be from copies or repro- 
duced through phonograph or local radio transcrip- 
tions. Before this every-branch convention meeting, 
branch delegates will be appointed in the usual 
manner for AAUW conventions. They will cast 
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their votes by mail on the business which under 
peacetime conditions would be taken up in national 


convention sessions. National tellers appointed by [” 


the president will tabulate the vote, and announce. 
ment of results will be made from AAUW heaéd- 
quarters in Washington. 

Described as ‘‘a meeting of minds, not of per. 
sons,’’ this nontravel convention will center its dis. 
cussions on problems related to the war and the 
peace. The theme of the coast-to-coast meeting will 
be: ‘*The University Women’s Responsibility in 
this Time of Crisis.’’ Local arrangements will be 
left to the branches, but all the individual programs 
will be developed around this theme. Most branches 
are expected to convene in an all-day session. 


THE 12th ANNUAL SALE OF EASTER 
SEALS FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


THE 12th annual sale of Easter seals for 
crippled children, sponsored by the National 
Society for Crippled Children, Elyria (Ohio), 
and its affiliated organizations, will be conducted 
this year from March 1 to April 1. The society 
is devoted to the restoration of the physically 
handicapped to productive capacity and this 
year is increasing its activities to include a sur- 
vey to gather data regarding the problem of 
convalescent care. The study will be conducted 
by a committee under the chairmanship of 
Kathleen Allen, of Washington, D. C. 


The committee will examine the needs in conva- 
lescent care for the crippled in this country; the 
co-ordination of hospital treatment and _ hospital 
care; the physical effect of long bed rest; the use 
of activity and recreation during convalescence; 
and the social effect of institutional residence. 

. Special attention will be given to patients 
suffering from rheumatic fever. By means of this 
study, it is proposed to bring new information to 
those who manage convalescent facilities and those 
who train personnel for the administration of spe 
cial institutions and homes. 


The national society believes that in the past 
the readers of ScHoot anpD Society have been 
generous in their support of this work. Contri- 
butions at this time will enable the committee 
to carry on the study of a phase of the treat- 
ment and care of crippled children that will do 
much to give to a goodly percentage of our 
handicapped young people the means of becom- 
ing self-supporting.—L. R. B. 
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Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 


Joun D. Rippick, principal, Jefferson High 


4 School, Roanoke (Va.), has been elected presi- 


* dent, Blackstone (Va.) College, which plans to 


J reopen in September after a two-year suspen- 





? sion beeause of war conditions. 


On February 5, Rees H. Hughes, president, 
Kansas State College (Pittsburgh), announced 


) the following changes in staff: Paul Murphy, 


acting head of the department of psychology, 
has been appointed dean of administration, and 
Ernest Mahan, head of the department of social 
science, dean of instruction, both effective, July 
1, and both to sueceed O. P. Dellinger, dean of 
the college, who is retiring. On the same date, 
Otto A. Hankhammer will sueceed William T. 


_ Bawden, retiring, as head of the department of 


industrial and voeational education, and J. Gor- 
don Eaker, acting head of the department of 


' English, will become head of the department. 








Dr. Eaker’s appointment as acting head was 
reported in ScHoot AnD Society, March 25, 
1944. 

Howarp W. Bartow, acting dean, School of 
Engineering, Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas (College Station), was recently 
named to the deanship by the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

GracE BROWNING, associate professor of ap- 
plied social sciences, University of Pittsburgh, 
has assumed the post of director of the division 
of social work and a professorship in the divi- 
sion, Indiana University. 


Wittiam L. CAMPBELL, for the past three 
years consultant with the Army and Navy on 
production problems, has been appointed head 
of a new professional department devoted to 
education and research in food technology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Asso- 
ciated with Professor Campbell is Bernard E. 
Proctor, whose appointment as director of the 
Samuel Cate Prescott Laboratories was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, January 13. 


Mayor Mark H. Puiirs has been appointed 
U. 8. Veterans Administration co-ordinator on 
the Berkeley campus of the University of Cali- 





fornia and will work with Myron H. Krueger, 
who has been named co-ordinator for all vet- 
erans’ training on the several campuses of the 
university. 


Lana@pon G. RANKIN, formerly senior master, 
Eaglebrook School (Deerfield, Mass.), has been 
appointed assistant headmaster, Fay School, 
Southboro, Mass. Dorothy Walker, of the 
Laurel Hill School (Cleveland), has been placed 
in charge of the lower school, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon Ferguson, formerly of the Eaglebrook 
School, have joined the staff, the former as head 
of the department of history, the latter, to as- 
sist in the lower school. 


DExTER PERKINS, Watson professor of his- 
tory and head of the department, University of 
Rochester (N. Y.), will be the first incumbent 
in the chair of American history and institutions 
recently established at the University of Cam- 
bridge, England. Dr. Perkins, who has been 
granted a leave of absence, will sail for England 
next October to lecture during the academic year 
1945-46. 

Cuiu Cuun, formerly a member of Chang 
Kai-shek’s supreme war council, has been ap- 
pointed to a visiting professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh where he is giving a be- 
ginning course in Chinese and one in Chinese 
culture. 


In a further expansion of its services to the 
secondary schools of the state through teacher 
placement and help on rural education, Purdue 
University has appointed the following persons 
to its division of education and applied psy- 
chology: Eston J. Asher, associate professor of 
psychology, University of Kentucky, head of the 
psychology laboratory and associate professor 
of psychology (effective, May 1); James R. 
Mitchell, principal, Richmond (Ind.) High 
School, assistant professor of education, to work 
with Raymond R. Ryder, professor of education, 
who is in charge of teacher licensing (effective, 
March 15); and Paul Alexander, formerly prin- 
cipal, Greensburg (Ind.) High School, who has 
already assumed an assistant professorship. 


Tue following members of the staff of Brown 
University were promoted to full professorships, 
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February 9: Leicester Bradner and Sharon 
Brown, English, and Herbert N. Couch and 
Charles A. Robinson, Jr., Greek and Latin 
classics. 

W. GreorGe Haywarp and GALEN JONES, the 
former, principal of the Elmwood Elementary 
School (East Orange, N. J.), the latter, prin- 
cipal, East Orange High School, have been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the department of edu- 
eation, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), to 
conduct special courses on Fridays and Satur- 
days. 

WiutuiAM R. THompson, formerly instructor 
in psychology, Purdue University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

GerorGE R. Bacu, formerly research associate 
in the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
was recently appointed instructor in psychology, 
Western Reserve University. 

WituiaAmM B. Warp, head of the distribution- 
information section, Office of War Food Ad- 
ministration, has been appointed editor and 
chief of publications, colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economies, Cornell University, to 
succeed Bristow Adams, April 1. The retire- 
ment of Professor Adams was announced in 
ScHooL AND Society, July 8, 1944. 


E. A. Saviers, head of the department of 
State University, has 
been appointed chairman of a state committee 


accounting, Louisiana 


“selected to conduct a program of assistance 


to accountants returning from the Armed 
Forces.” Associated with Dr. Saliers are: 


Leslie J. Buchan, dean, College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, Tulane Univer- 
sity; George E. Conroy and Harry J. Williams, 
both of New Orleans; and Harry L. Viser, of 
Shreveport. 


OQ. E. Norton, associate professor of political 
science, Washington University (St. Louis), re- 
cently assumed a post as news commentator on 
radio station KMOX. 


MarGaret G. Rep, professor of economics 
and sociology, Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts (Ames), has been ap- 
pointed head of the family-economies division, 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eeco- 


nomies, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Epwarp G. OLSEN, director, School of Edu- 
cation, Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), will 
assume the directorship of school and commu- 
nity relations in the Washington State Educa- 
tion Department in April. The college has re- 
leased Dr. Olsen from his duties so that he may 
proceed to Olympia on or about March 15. 


FREEMAN B. DECKER, supervisor of secondary 
education, Nebraska State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, beeame deputy superintendent of 
schools, February 1, succeeding Leo Perry Black, 
who in turn succeeds Frank Sorenson, director 
of supervision and curriculum, who returns to 
his post as assistant professor of secondary edu- 
eation, University of Nebraska. John W. Lith- 
erland, superintendent of schools, Wayne, has 
succeeded Mr. Decker. 


Marion YuLE, professor of home economics, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, has been appointed assistant state super- 
visor of home economics. 


Epwin ESTELL, principal, Ellettsville (Ind.) 
High School, assumed the superintendency of 
schools in Monroe County (Ind.), February 1. 


Mary Giumorg, formerly a teacher at Callo- 
way (Nebr.), has succeeded Gerald A. Thurman, 
as superintendent of schools, Custer County. 
Mr. Thurman’s resignation, effective January 1, 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, November 
11, 1944. 


ANN FLETCHER has been elected to the super- 
intendency of schools, Dawson County (Mont.), 
to succeed Thomas Wyatt, who resigned to ac- 
cept a post as supervisor of recreation for the 
schools of Coalinga, Calif. 


ELLA HAMMERNESS, whose appointment as 
acting superintendent of schools, Valley County 
(Mont.), to serve during the leave of absence 
granted to A. Jerome Wall for service in the 
Navy, was reported in ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 
October 17, 1942, has been named to the super- 
intendency. Mr. Wall, who recently received an 
honorable discharge from the service, has entered 
the University of Montana for study under the 
educational provisions of the “GI Bill of 
Rights.” 


K. J. CuarkK sueceeded W. C. Griggs in the 
superintendeney of the Mobile (Ala.) schools, 
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last September. Mr. Griggs has been retained, 
however, as educational consultant. 


DENHAM SUTCLIFFE, whose appointment as 
president, Education for Freedom, Ine., New 
York City, was reported in ScHooLt AnD So- 
ciety, October 7, 1944, has resigned. 


Epwarp C. Evxiort, for the past twenty-two 
years president, Purdue University, will retire 
on June 30 in accordance with the age-retire- 
ment ruling of the university. 


CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON, president, Wagner 
Memorial Lutheran College (Staten Island), has 
resigned to accept a post as stewardship secre- 
tary of the United Lutheran Church in America. 
His office will be in the Lutheran Church House 
in New York City. 

THE REVEREND FRED C. WIEGMAN, president, 
Midland College (Fremont, Nebr.), resigned, 
January 17, to become pastor of the Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Akron (Ohio), sueceeding the 
Reverend Franklin Clark Fry, who was recently 
installed as president of the United Lutheran 
Chureh in America. 


J. B. GEorGE, president, Mississippi Southern 
College (Hattiesburg), has resigned. 


T. R. SreGet, associate professor of foreign 
languages, University of Connecticut, on Febru- 
ary 5 asked to be relieved of his duties as he 
wished to save the university “possible embar- 
rassment” beeause his citizenship was revoked in 
January “after Federal Judge J. Joseph Smith 
had found that he had mental reservations in 
favor of Germany when he took the oath of 
allegianee in 1938.” 


JAMES J. QuINN, superintendent of schools, 
Winchester (Mass.), has resigned. 


Recent Deaths 

CLAuDE E. PauMer, professor of music and 
head of the department, Ball State Teachers 
College (Muncie, Ind.), died, February 1, ac- 
cording to word received by ScHooL AnD So- 
ciety, February 10. 

WAYLAND MorGan CHESTER, professor emer- 
itus of biology, Colgate University (Hamilton, 
N. Y.), died, February 7. Dr. Chester, who was 
seventy-four years old at the time of his death, 
had served the university as assistant in geology 
and natural history (1894-97), instructor in 
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biology (1897-1900), associate professor (1900- 
04), and professor and head of the department, 
1904-38. 


STANLEY REGINALD OLDHAM, principal, St. 
Johnsbury (Vt.) Academy, died, February 8, 
at the age of fifty-seven years. Mr. Oldham 
had served as an instructor in English, Bates 
College (Lewiston, Maine); principal (1913- 
20), Maine Central Institute (Pittsfield) ; (1920- 
21), Norwood (Mass.) High School; (1921-24), 
West Chester (Pa.) High School; associate di- 
rector (1924-32), camps Wyandote and Winne- 
mont; and at St. Johnsbury Academy, since 
1933. 


LAMERT §. CorBeTT, dean of men, Univer- 
sity of Maine, died, February 8, at the age of 
fifty-seven years. Dean Corbett had served as 
a teacher (1911-12), Sue Bennett Memorial 
School (London, Ky.); assistant professor 
(1912-13), Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station; and at the University of Maine as 
professor of animal industry (since 1913), head 
of the department (1913-29), and dean, since 
1929. 

SEBASTIEN CHARLETY, rector (1927-37), Uni- 
versity of Paris, died, February 8, in Chambrey, 
at the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Charlety, 
who came to New York in 1932 to participate 
in the Washington-Lafayette ceremonies at the 
Hall of Fame, was one of a group of patrons 
instrumental in the opening of the Lycée Fran- 
caise de New York in 1935. 

Joun D. BALL, professor of physies and busi- 
ness administration, Mount Mary College (Mil- 
waukee), died, February 9, at the age of sixty- 
two years. Dr. Ball, who had served the col- 
lege for the past twelve years, had formerly held 
the deanship of men at the Milwaukee School 
of Engineering. 

DENNIS Epwarp HALEy, professor of soil and 
phytochemistry, the Pennsylvania State College, 
died, February 10, at the age of fifty-nine years. 


Other Items 

THE Institute for Education by Radio, the 
Ohio State University, has announced the Ed- 
ward L. Bernays Radio Award of $1,000 “to be 
given the individual responsible for the radio 
program or series doing most to further democ- 
racy in America in the year ending March 1, 
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1945.” Programs or program series which have 
been broadcast in whole or in part during the 
period, March 1, 1944, to March 1, 1945, are 
eligible for consideration by the judges. This 
is another of a number of awards given by Mr. 
Bernays in the interest of democracy. The 
award for outstanding achievement in Negro- 
white relations to Howard W. Odum was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, February 3. 


THE JAMES ALBERT WoopBuRN Graduate 
Fellowship in American History has been estab- 
lished at Indiana University in memory of Dr. 
Woodburn, professor of history 
(1890-1924), death 


SCHOOL AND Society, December 25, 1943. 


American 
was reported in 
The 
donors are Dr. Woodburn’s children: James G. 
Woodburn, professor of hydraulic engineering, 
University of Wisconsin, and Mrs. Janet Wood- 


whose 
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burn Wiecking, of Alexandria, Va. The fellow- 
ship, amounting to $500 annually, is limited to 
graduates of Indiana University, and an addi- 
tional award is provided for approved publi- 
cation of work prepared during the fellowship 
year. 


THE New York State Education Department 
has just published a booklet, “Industrial Arts 
Junior Aviation in the Schools of New York 
State,” which portrays in interesting photo- 
graphs the aviation program devised to meet 
the demands of public-school pupils for aviation 
education. Funds appropriated by the legisla- 
ture have made possible the development of the 
program. Courses include flying model aircraft, 
ground-trainer and glider construction, main- 
tenance and repair of aircraft, and flight train- 
ing. Aviation theory is an integral part of each 
of the courses. 


Shorter Papers... 





GI METHODS FOR CHILDREN’S 
SCHOOLS? 


CuRRENT literature, both professional and 
popular, is giving a great amount of publicity 
to the so-called Army methods of instruction 
used in the technical courses offered in the spe- 
cial schools of the Armed Services. Much of 
this publicity has implied the assumption that 
these “Army techniques” are new, revolutionary, 
and radically different from instructional meth- 
ods used in the schools—and vastly more effec- 
tive. There is usually the implication that the 
schools have failed miserably in achieving their 
own objectives and in meeting the needs of their 
students and of the society which maintains 
them. Through reading these claims for superi- 
ority, many uncritical laymen are beginning to 
lose faith in the effectiveness of the public-school 
program. Everywhere one is met with the ques- 
tion of why the schools do not adopt the GI 
methods of education. Many in the teaching 
profession, even, are beginning to lose confi- 
dence in their own procedures and to develop 
a feeling of inferiority from so much unfavor- 
able comparison. 

The tax-paying public, and especially those 
who have children in the schools, are in need of 


a careful interpretation as to the aims and fune- 
tions of a children’s school in comparison to the 
aims and functions of a school designed to fill 
the needs of fighting men. 

In the first place, the very nature and purpose 
of the public school is so vastly different from 
that of the Army school as to permit no com- 
parison. The Army school is designed for teach- 
ing to a group of highly selected adults one spe- 
cific area of specialized knowledge or a specific 
pattern of skills. For instance, the radio 
school’s objective is to teach the use of radio 
equipment to young men, already with a back- 
ground of schooling, study techniques, and in- 
terests. A mastery of the knowledges and skills 
related to this use is the only aim. No par- 
ticular concern is had for the kind of person in 
general the radio specialist is growing up to be. 
The chief and sole concern here must necessarily 
be turning out a certain quota of skilled grad- 
uates per term. If 30 per cent of those enrolled 
should fail the course, many times that number 
of qualified and eager applicants are on file to 
replace them. It is no professional concern of 
the instructor even if some of his cadets, under 
the strain and pressure of the course, collapse 
with mental or emotional fatigue. His job is to 
supply his quota of technicians trained in his 
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narrow, specialized field—to provide the fighting 
forces with a supply of ‘specialized workmen. 
This is as it should be; and the Army school 
is doing the job well. 

On the other hand, the primary function of 
the publie school, and of the elementary school 
in particular, is to provide a long-time environ- 
ment in which the child has opportunity to grow 
up into the kind of person we wish him to be. 
This school must have time to assist the child in 
seeing his world, and through guiding and inter- 
preting his experiences to assist him in under- 
standing his world. The different aspects and 
relationships about him must be interpreted. 
Patterns of thinking and acting and feeling 
must be established, voluntary patterns which 
will funetion under their own motive power. 
Through long-range programs of experience, 
planned with consistency and continuity, the 
effective publie school will attempt to give di- 
rection to the development of the individual’s 
personality and character. A program designed 
to guide and direct the personal growth of an 
individual, and especially of a young child, can- 
not be hurried. Such a program cannot be 


streamlined. It cannot be “crammed.” It takes 
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time, much time. The effective public-school 
program says in effect that we shall move along 
with this individual from age to age, giving him 
the type of experiences designed to help him 
grow into the “kind of person we hope him 
to be.” 

This is not to minimize the effectiveness of 
the Army procedures. It is simply saying the 
two programs are different in nature, scope, and 
interest. The Army school takes over where the 
other ends. And the question might be asked 
whether the very effectiveness of the Army pro- 
gram may not be conditioned by the degree in 
which the public school has performed its fune- 
tion well. This statement is simply a caution 
that at least those in the teaching profession 
recognize the Army program for what it is 
program to teach technical knowledge and spe- 
cific skills as effectively as possible in the short- 
est possible time. It is specifically a training 
program for adults and not an adequate educa- 
tional design for guiding the growth of children. 


GrorGce H. DEER 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AS RE- 
LATED TO GENERAL SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
A survey and analysis of present college- 
entrance requirements of accredited colleges and 
universities has been completed. This study 
may be of significance to educational idealists, 
demonstrating the effective influence of their 
objectives; to secondary schools, showing them 
how and to what extent they may modify their 
curricula; and to colleges and universities in 

pointing out pertinent trends. 

The tabulation shows that, out of 318 colleges 
aceredited in 1932 and 1944, 306 specified a 
minimum number of units in 1932, but 279 made 
such a specification in 1944. Of these colleges, 
240 specified units in mathematics in 1932, but 
196 continued this specification in 1944. In 
1932, 189 required units in foreign language, 
while in 1944 only 130 continued this require- 
ment. 

In 1944, 14.1 per cent more colleges used the 


Scholastic Aptitude Test than in 1932. Mathe- 
maties was required by 13 per cent fewer col- 
leges. Foreign language was required by 18 per 
cent fewer colleges. Of the 318 colleges, 42 per 
cent continued the same requirements through- 
out the 12 years. However, 40 per cent were 
less liberal. 

There were 367 colleges studied for 1944 only. 
Of these, 60 per cent required units in mathe- 
matics, and 41 per cent required a foreign lan- 
guage. These last two percentages are of sig- 
nificance because the Eight Year Study indi- 
eated that the Progressive school pupils were 
superior to the traditional school pupils in 
mathematies, but very slightly inferior in for- 
eign languages. In view of this, it would seem 
more reasonable for more colleges to require 
foreign-language units rather than units in 
mathematies. Nevertheless, the opposite is the 
favored practice. Furthermore, it should be 
remembered that the Eight Year Study showed 
that, while the average grade-points for all 
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students was 2.42, those who lacked two units 
in mathematics had a grade-point average of 
2.62. It would seem that college officials do not 
realize that a lack of mathematies in high school 
apparently does not hinder success in college. 

In addition, the recent study shows the follow- 
ing trends: 


1. A 2.9-per-cent increase in the use of the 
diploma, certificate, and transcript from accredited 
high schools as the sole requirement. 

2. An 8-per-cent decrease in requiring a minimum 
number of units. 

3. A 13.4-per-cent increase in accepting an alter- 
nate subject for the mathematics requirement. 

4, An 18-per-cent increase in accepting an alter- 
nate subject for the foreign-language requirement. 

5. The majority of our colleges (60 per cent) 
have either retained the entrance requirements they 
had in 1932, or have made their requirements even 
more prescriptive to the secondary schools. 


In relation to recent pronouncements of edu- 
cational philosophers, the following statements 
are considered in this study to have support: 


1. Secondary education should be concerned ex- 
clusively, if necessary, with the means and methods 
that are practical to attain its peculiar objectives. 

2. The objectives of secondary education are rela- 
tive to the needs of the masses. 

3. Secondary education should become general 
education, without professional or vocational em- 
phasis. 

4. College-entrance requirements have had a sub- 
stantial and detrimental effect on secondary-school 
curricula. 
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5. College-entrance requirements are without rea- 
sonable foundation from the point of view of the 
colleges. They do not assure college aptitude. 

6. The high-school subjects which correlate most 
highly with success in college are the constants in 
general secondary education, and they do not in. 
clude mathematics and foreign language. 

7. College specifications of high-school mathe- 
maties and foreign languages are not reasonable. 

8. There has been no uniformity in college re. 
quirements concerning the number of, or subject 
content of, high-school units. 

9. The secondary-school curricula might be more 
effective if they included experiences that cannot 
be measured in terms of college-entrance units. 

10. Education should be planned ‘‘ from the bot- 
tom up.’’ The importance of this seems to be 
uncertain among our colleges. 

11. The University of Chicago is attempting to 
attain greater educational efficiency by inaugura- 
ting policies in agreement with suggestions noted 
herein. 

12. Some colleges are still demanding traditional 
content and method in high-school courses of study. 

13. With 60 per cent of our colleges and univer- 
sities either retaining their 1932 entrance require- 
ments or making them even more prescriptive, the 
current picture is not a progressive one. 


An extended study of scholastic-aptitude tests 
to determine their effectiveness in selecting col- 
lege entrants would seem timely and justifiable. 
Moreover, a re-examination of the objectives of 
higher education in America may result in more 
unity of purpose among all educators. 

LAURENCE ELLIOTT TOMLINSON 

PORTLAND (OREGON) PuBLIC SCHOOLS 





HOW THE IMMIGRANT HAS INFLU- 
ENCED AMERICAN LIFE 
Foreign Influences in American Life. Edited 
by David F. Bowers. Pp. x, 254. Princeton 

University Press, 1944. $3.00. 

From colonial times to the present, the devel- 
opment of civilization in the United States has 
been profoundly conditioned by forces originat- 
ing abroad. A constant stream of immigrants 
and travelers, of students, books, and works of 
art has flooded our shores, bringing with it 
strange customs, strange standards, and strange 
attitudes which have affected every level of the 
national life. Yet, nearly all books on American 


history have been based on the ideology empha- 
sizing the Anglo-Saxon and the Puritanical im- 
press on our civilization. Of course, we acknowl- 
edge the fact that the United States arose from 
the thirteen colonies which revolted against 
England; but these thirteen colonies comprised 
only a small portion of the present territory of 
this country, even when the Dutch and Swedish 
settlements were included. Since 1783, the 
United States has grown mostly by the acquisi- 
tion of French, Spanish, Mexican, and Indian 
territories. In addition, approximately 38,000, 
000 immigrants have come to these shores since 
1820. Moreover, we must add to this conglom- 
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eration of nationalities the millions of Negroes 
of this country, Negroes who have no Anglo- 
Saxon or European background and who come 
from an entirely different race. 

Obviously, an adequate treatment of the his- 
tory of the United States must show that the 
original Anglo-American culture has been modi- 
fied by the continued impacts of the cultures of 
the minority groups, conditioned, in turn, by 
the geographical and social factors in America 
and by the distance of this country from the 
original habitat of the immigrants. In the 
future, more and more researches will be avail- 
able on the role played by these minority groups 
in American life, researches prepared especially 
by descendants of these minority groups who 
are able to read and to write the languages of 
the smaller and less well-known nations. Little 
effort has been made to popularize the findings 
of such investigations as have been made and 
to incorporate them in our textbooks, a fact 
which applies especially to the minorities known 
as “new” immigrants. In spite of the consider- 
able documentary evidence, it is not a well- 
known fact that most of the so-called “new” 
immigrant groups date their first arrivals in 
this country from pre-Revolutionary days. 

This present volume is a definite step in the 
needed direction to establish “new viewpoints in 
American history.” It is a very useful attempt 
to “describe the basie forms of cultural impact 
and assimilation, to trace something of their 
history in American life, and to survey or to 
illustrate their more manifest effects upon our 
economie, political, artistic, religious, and philo- 
sophie institutions.” The editor himself limits 
the scope of the inquiry and defines the terms 
used, and, in addition, gives us an excellent 
chapter concerning the effects of the theories of 
Hegel and Darwin on the traditional thought 
of America. Stow Persons analyzes the prob- 
lems of the assimilation of the immigrant from 
an historical point of view; J. G. Leyburn con- 
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siders the sociological aspect of the immigration 
problem, while Frank D. Graham considers the 
impact of alien forces on our economic ethics, 
and R. P. Blackmur relates the problem of the 
literary expatriate to the failure of the cultural 
and political intelligence of man to maintain its 
authority over the enormous increases in man’s 
economic and physical powers. In addition, 
Oscar Handlin deals with immigration in rela- 
tion to polities and Donald Drew Egbert evalu- 
ates foreign influences in American art. 

Although Bowers’s work has the distinction 
of being one of the most definite contributions 
to the needed reinterpretation of the real char- 
acter of America’s civilization, it is not without 
very definite weaknesses. While the approach 
healthfully harps on the thesis that there have 
been “foreign influences in American life,” the 
treatment, in its totality, gives the impression 
of overemphasizing the impact of “Western 
European civilization” on America and of 
underestimating or unconsciously neglecting the 
contributions made by the groups from Central- 
Eastern Europe. There are some glaring omis- 
sions in the outline: the chapter on “Foreign 
Influences in American Art” is devoted almost 
entirely to painting and sculpture, but, unfor- 
tunately, nothing is said about the influence of 
music, which, more than any other field, has been 
in the hands of immigrants. Handlin should 
read up on the influence exerted on American 
politics by our more recent immigrants. In 
addition, the bibliographical essays, although 
they have been given 80 pages, miss many refer- 
ences of great value. 

In brief, this work may be eriticized for its 
deficiencies, but it can searcely be ignored. For 
it is one of the most vivid and generally reveal- 
ing pieces of writing that has been published in 
connection with this comparatively neglected 
topic. 

JosePH S. RouceKk 


HoFSTRA COLLEGE, 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE RECENTLY 
STARRED SCIENTISTS 
TABLE 1 shows the distribution by science and 
leading institutions of most of the 256 scientists 


recently starred in the seventh edition of “Amer- 
ican Men of Science.” It reveals that 157 are 
at 21 leading universities, each of which has 


three or more. Seven other universities have 
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two each, while 26 other American schools each 
have one. Federal bureaus, most important of 
which in this respect is the U. S. Geological 
Survey, have 15; the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington has 10; the Rockefeller Foundation 
has 6; and museums or commercial laboratories 
have 22. The distribution shown by Table 1 is 
chiefly that given in the seventh edition but 
changes announced and noticed since it went to 
press are incorporated. (Lists of those first 
starred in 1943, with their 1943 addresses, are 
given in Science for August 11, 1944.) 

Table 1 shows that the leaders as to this 1943 
group are Harvard, California, Columbia, Chi- 


ago, and Michigan. The competition for re- 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION BY CHIEF INSTITUTIONS OF SCIENTISTS STARRED IN 1943 
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attracted four and lost none. Indiana, the 
Carnegie Institution, and the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Health have each attracted two and lost 
none. Cornell and the U. S. Geological Survey 
each attracted two and lost one. Chicago, Har. 
vard, and Pennsylvania each attracted one and 
lost one. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology lost two and attracted one; Hopkins 
lost three and attracted none. Institutions at- 
tracting one and losing none are Iowa, Queens, 
and Texas. Institutions attracting none and 
losing one are California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Goucher, George Washington, Illinois, 
Minnesota, New York University, Northwestern, 
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Two each at: Hopkins, Inst. Adv. Study, Ohio, Purdue, Rochester, Virginia, Washington (Seattle), Wash- 


ington (St. Louis). 


search scientists of the type qualified for star- 
ring is keen. Noteworthy is the obvious effort 
California, and especially Columbia, have made 
recently to counteract the decline revealed five 
years ago. 

Comparison of the sixth and seventh editions 
of “American Men of Science” reveals that 
of the 250 scientists starred in 1937 six have 
died, and 23 have changed institutions (mostly 
promptly after being starred). Columbia has 












Rochester, Oregon, Sarah Lawrence, Virginia. 

Table 2, of the 1944 distribution by leading 
universities of the 750 scientists starred 1932- 
1943 reveals that Harvard has 50, California 41, 
Columbia 36, Chicago 31, Michigan 30, Prince- 
ton 26, Yale 22, and Stanford 21. Comparison 
with a table for 1938 of the scientists starred in 
the three previous starrings (those of 1927, 
1932, and 1937) shows that California gained 
10 between 1938 and 1944, Columbia 9, Mich- 
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igan 8, Northwestern 7, Stanford 5, and Indi- 
ana 4. (In percentage gain, the order is: In- 
diana, Northwestern, Stanford, Michigan, Co- 
lumbia.) Leading universities that have the 
same or practically the same number of the 
younger three groups of the starred scientists 
in 1944 as they had in 1938 include California 
Institute of Technology, Ohio, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, and Wisconsin. Important 
universities which lost between 1938 and 1944 
are Hopkins, Yale, and Chicago (arranged in 
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Wisconsin 6. In the biological sciences (here 
classed as botany, zoology, and anthropology) 
the 1944 leaders are: Columbia 13, California 
12, Harvard 11, Michigan 9, Chicago, Cornell, 
and Stanford 6, Illinois, Iowa, and Rutgers 5. 
In the medical sciences (here classed as anat- 
omy, pathology, physiology, and psychology), 
the 1944 leaders are: Harvard 14, Chicago and 
Minnesota 8, Pennsylvania and Yale 7, Hop- 
kins, Stanford, and Washington (St. Louis) 5, 
California, Columbia, and Michigan 4. In 


TABLE 2 
1944 DISTRIBUTION OF RECENTLY STARRED SCIENTISTS 
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Pennsylvania 
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Four each at: Brown, Iowa State College; three each at: Duke, Institute for Advanced Studies, Pennsyl- 
vania State, Swarthmore; two each at: Cincinnati, Missouri, Purdue, St. Louis, Washington (Seattle), West- 


ern Reserve. 


*PS—Physical Sciences (physics, chemistry, mathematics, astronomy). 
Bi—Biological Sciences (botany, anthropology, zoology). 
M—Medical Sciences (anatomy, pathology, physiology, psychology). 


Ge— Geology. 


order of decreasing percentage loss). These 
three universities are endowed, and famous. 
But three of the six which gained conspicu- 
ously are also endowed. 

Table 2 indicates that the leading universities 
in the 1944 number of faculty members starred 
in 1932-1943 in the departments here classed 
as the physical sciences (astronomy, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and physies) are: Harvard 
23, California 21, Princeton 19, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 17, Michigan 16, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology 15, Chicago and 
Columbia 14, Cornell and Yale 9, Stanford 8, 
Hopkins and Illinois 7, Ohio, Virginia, and 


geology the leaders are: Columbia 5, California 
4, Chicago and Yale 3, Harvard and Prince- 
ton 2. 

The changes in the number of starred scien- 
tists on the faculty reflect three chief influences. 
(1) The success of those who select additions 
to the faculty to pick those who will win stars. 
(2) The interest of the administration in this 
type of professor and its ability to hire them, 
or to encourage them to win stars. (3) The 
need for additions to the staff. Some strong 
universities, Chicago for example, have many 
men starred in 1921 or 1927 on the staff, and 
hence have less occasion to add younger men. 
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Conversely, Columbia recently has had “room 
for” a considerable number of younger starred 
men. The effects of the changes in the number 
of younger, enthusiastic starred men on the fac- 
ulty usually is reflected in a decade or two by 
changes in the number of recipients of the 
doctorate who win stars. The number of under- 
graduates who two or three decades later win 
stars does not correlate closely with the number 
of starred faculty Many distin- 
guished research professors have very little in- 
fluence upon undergraduate students. This is 
especially true of the older men. Indeed, the 
men who start undergraduates on the long trail 
to become distinguished research workers may 
not themselves be starred. However, many of 
them are newly starred, or later receive that 
recognition, after a considerable 
number of their students have won stars. A 
man who “produces” distinguished research stu- 


members. 


sometimes 


dents is, of course, making a major contribution 
to research. 
STEPHEN S. VISHER 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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Annual Report of the United States Office of Edu- 


eation for the Fiseal Year, 1944. 
U. 8. Office of Education, Washington 25. 
25¢. 


Pp. v+138. 
1945, 


CARTER, CHARLES F. Microbiology and Pathology 
(revised). Pp. 777. Illustrated. The C. V. 
Mosby Co., 3525 Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 1944. 
$3.50. 

This is a revision of a textbook for student nurses. 
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Death at Katyn. Pp. 48. National Committee of 
Americans of Polish Descent, 105 East 22nd 8t., 
New York. 1944. 
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Fourteenth Annual Report, 1943-1944, Australian 
Council for Educational Research. Pp. 47. 
Published by the council, 147 Collins St., Mel- 
borne, C.1., Victoria. 1944. 


HIRSCHFELD, GERHARD, Social Security — Past, 
Present, Future. Pp. 116. The American Tax- 
payers Association, Inc., Munsey Building, Wasb- 
ington 4. 1944. $1.00. 
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Vou. 61, No. 1573 


A survey that deals with the proposed expansion of 
our social-security system. It concerns itself with 
the potential economic and financial consequences, 


Mackey, C. O. Radiant Heating and Cooling, 
Part II—Thermal Environment and Radiant 
Heating. Bulletin No. 33, Cornell University 
Engineering Experiment Station. Pp. 16. Pub. 
lished by the College of Engineering, Cornell, 
Ithaca. 1944. 40¢. 
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The Rebirth of Liberal Eduea 
Harcourt, Brace. 1945, 


A criticism of liberal education, “old-style,” which 
will doubtless stir up considerable controversy. © The 
writer, however, goes beyond criticism to propose 
many reforms, and from the pages of this book 
emerges a picture of liberal education, ‘‘new-style,” 
which challenges the careful study of everyone con- 
cerned with the future of the American liberal-arts 
college. 
* 

RUSSELL, JAMES E, Heredity in Dairy Cattle— 
Lessons in Breeding and Herd Development for 
4H and FFA Dairy Clubs and Other Beginners, 
Pp. xvi+135. Illustrated. The American 
Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterborough, N. H. 1944, 
Dr. Russell summarizes what he has learned about 
scientific discoveries in genetics and illustrates the 
fundamental principles of heredity from the practice 
of successful breeders who have developed potent 
and productive individuals, families, and strains of 
pure-bred stock. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 
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